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The Secondary Viewpoint— 


the angle of vision of the high school teacher—the attitude of 
mind that enables a teacher to interpret our social inheritanc« 


to the immature—is a difficult and elusive acquisition 


Ashley textbooks appeal primarily to teachers 


1) who prefer to have their ‘freshman’ and “sophomore” 
classes compre hend simple, everyday Knglish rather 
than engage in a futile wrestling match with ornate 


peri ds: 


who desire a maximum of classification of material and 


text-analysis; 

3) who appreciate the value of reading-references that are in- 
tended to be a genuine guide rather than a display of 
the author's knowledge of the bibliography of his sub- 


ject 
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IDEALS IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


ample evidence that 


‘ he significa effects of the World 
War upon publie thought is to be a tr 
mendous stimulation of interest in organ 

d scientific research. This is reflected in 


chosen for addresses 


imbers of pub 


“ore n 


rse 0 n ven without ntervel 

e war. Research, either individ 

r as organized effort, has generally 
Te iturally) been carried on chiefly at 
nstitutions of higher learning, as a part 
f their manifest duty to ‘‘enlarge the 

rders of human knowledge But the 


Institution 18 to 
Henee, 
to, 
Students 


principal duty of such an 


impart knowledge to its students. 


research has generally been incidental 


teaching, 


or supplementary to, 
+] 


have come to ese institutions in ¢on- 


stantly increasing hordes. Naturally, al- 


perhaps illogically, the principal 
of the administrators and faculty 


men has been the teaching of these students 


best that is available in human know] 
edge in the best possible Way, and the prob 
the fund of such knowl- 


of 


f increasing 


have, by the circum- 


pressure 
stances, been compelled to take a second- 


ry y l« Ip 
ary piace, 


[his teudency may easily be seen in the 


great field of scientific knowledge repre- 


ted by the land grant colleges. Prior to 


sen 


Morrill act of 1862, municipal 


had been freely 


State 


money 
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tablished by research. And, even before 
proper development of research agen- 

cies under these acts had been fully worked 

yu r perhaps in order to permit a proper 

segregation of research from extension 

teaching) federal support was extended to 


the funds so 


vided being so far in exeess of those pro 


extension instruetion, pro- 
vided for research as to almost overshadow 
the latter, and to introduce immediate com- 
plications and difficulties in the develop- 
ment of the research functions of the in- 
stitutions. Almost immediately after the 
passage of the Smith-Lever act for federal 
aid in extension work, came the agitation 
for federal 
education which resulted in the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes bill; and now we have 
before the other bills 
Senator Smith’s name as senior sponsor, 
nearly all of which deal with the further 


aid for secondary vocational 


bearing 


eongress 


extension of federal aid and assistance in 
developing a national system of industrial 
education and national supervision of the 
edueational functions of society. 

[ eite this familiar history of national 
legislation only to emphasize my point that 
the teaching function has tended to over- 
shadow or minimize the research function 
in industrial Thinking men 
have been perfectly conscious at all times 
is the foundation of knowl- 


edueation. 


that research 
edge and have striven valiently to protect 
its interests and opportunities; but the tre- 
mendous pressure of the teaching load im- 
posed by the constantly increasing num- 
bers of young people who flock to our 
American universities and colleges and the 
demand for extension work has too often 
made it altogether impossible to develop a 
sufficient and satisfactory research staff or 
agency. 

This condition of affairs was beginning to 


be recognized prior to the outbreak of the 
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war. Teachers in college, on the one hand, 
and extension specialists, on the other, were 
elamoring for new information, for careful 
scientific review of principles and theories 
which had been accepted as facts but which 
experience seemed to throw doubt upon, 
for a thoroughly scientific interpretation of 
the experiences of workers in agriculture 
the mechanic arts which were being 
constantly brought to their attention in the 
field. 
recognized that if the superstructure of in- 
the 


and 


classroom or extension Every one 


dustrial education is to withstand 
storms of economic stress and competition 
it must be erected upon a broad and solid 
foundation of facts, established by the most 
eareful scientific research, rather than upon 
the sands of superstition or traditional be- 


liefs. 


Then came the war. Almost from the 
outset, it was apparent that not masses 
of men and wealth alone were to win; 


but that a single new scientific invention 
might overcome enormous odds of men and 
materials. 
science were called to the aid of the warring 
Not only were they called 


Hence, men from every field of 


governments. 
upon to furnish the accumulated results of 
past researches but by the scores, hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, they were set to 
definite tasks of research to devise new meth- 
ods of meeting the skillful attacks of an 
enemy who had for forty years been devo- 
ting the study of a nation to the problems 
of war, and to outwit him in the application 
of the principles of science to the destruc- 
Thank God that 


America was unprepared for such a task; 


tion of men and materials. 


that we have for generations thought of 
science as the handmaid of peace, health 
and happiness, rather than as the demon of 
destruction. But with what marvelous ra- 
pidity and with what unexpected success 


our men of science met the new require- 
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ts. At no single point, unless perhaps 
tical application of the 
behind the 


even the war 


prac 


were we 


, . ntie 
seienece ol aeronautics, 


world - 


nations of the 


¢ and ready for-war German nation 


As a result of this adequacy of science to 
meet the emergencies of war, there has com 
a nation-wide new respect for our men of 
science and a keener appreciation of th 
proper place of research in our industrial] 
t than this there has com: 
of 
Ts a new understanding of the 


effort 


em. But more 


minds and experience our r 


Ch WOrkt 
researc! 


had 


st begun to function when the armis 


in 


} 4 , ; 
nNossibilities of ui ted 


time research organizations 


came ; but they had gone far enough to 


is POSS ble To 


bring to bear 
’s problems the united energy 
f her resé arel 


men. 


Formerly, we heard much of the idea that 


research is individual, that the research 


r flame 


spir s a sort of inn which is 
asily stifled by administrative supervision 
or restrictions imposed by organization, 


ete. Undoubtedly these are correct and 


proper expressions of resentment against 


mitations imposed by fiseal regulations or 


by purely political measures upon the field 


or method of publicly supported researc! 


work But, it seems clear now that the 
borders of the field of human knowledge 
are » be enlarged not only by occasional 
br int sorties into the field of the un 
known by individual daring spirits; but 

it there can be organized great mass at 


as their purpose the pushing 
tors of the line , SO } each 


new advance may not be a jutting salient 


subject to attack from all sides except the 


rear, but a carefully planned and well sup- 


of 


The time is ripe for an advance 


ported forward movement the entire 


segment. 


SPC 


‘tor which is held by the 


whole 


along the 


agi litura Sc len oT ip . a ! 
the one fla ik hy [ povsica s I 
and on the other by the ! rical s 
group. 

This somewhat fanciful and adm 1i\ 

militaristic not mixed metaphor is 
really the text for this sermon Ideals 
in agricultural researe] My principa 
piea S Ior a Db vadk r eoncepth I tl 
field and method of research in agricu ! 
I sha hop suggest certain wavs in 
which this WeDp may d rets 
expression and eerta specific o s and 
means of mbined a iCK Up iv! l ira 
problems; but my prinecipa esis is that 
the need of the times is for the development 
of such combined or cooperative attack 
rather than the further stimulation of in 
divid lai researen spill or eff I 

Now | wi ild pe the as to del wr ty 
minimize the value of t progress \ h 
has be mad us far dey vid 
a The Dp? . n 
in agriculture rhe s Ss 
time demand up l 
productior inder most tr ' 

San ¢ Od if Lt tI it Dott Ss iat 
ness of the scientifie ad VAS av 
ab ind to t rvaniza mac 
Poss 1) T Oo nis a ( an —p 
tise in a few short w s m S 

Nor would my p m 1 att 
in any way minimize va na 
nanes f the ty : aecre I ina 
training and of mora n tl ndividual 
units wi MN Ip ft rT i 
a At this p my sim 
an ail A T theor (Lis ; i » 
Onlv the offieers ir ce | \ 
ot the n ement ol purp I 
Tack, na S tl 4] i 
init to obey orders. But in $ ed 
attack by men of s | field of 
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1 ne ) m ? ? | W ! 
aiul reseal Wo! r has become 
’ aa ? SO! T NIs 7 rn ePXYe’l 
r tra neo I'nder ¢ sp ition of 
" S tt ; \+ revu + mS POV ry ne 


penditures of the Adams fund, there 


1 1 


Nas mac a beginning in th organiza 
tion of research in the Experiment Station 
» definite projects having tor their ob 


and thoroughgoing study 


of problems of econom importanee to 
iwricultur but even here it usually hap 
pens that there are at anv given station a 


‘able number of such projects which 


ire under investigation by individual sei 
entists r groups « workers without anv 
’ r ’ Y hy } ‘ ) mnt °} 
l it ) ¢ ( a \ ) eContri- 
1) ms trom tne other resea n pr yyeets 
ind workers at the sam r other stations 
; +} } 

kon imple, at o station, with whos 
work I am familiar, there are nearly on 
hundred projects of investigation which 


proved for study by me 


ind federal itions. It is 


weivable that if anything like uniformly 


appropr 


satisfactory progress upon all of these lines 


of investigation is made, nearly the whole 


ence and practise 


It is 


° le, x 7 
agricu rai Sec 


range of 


ind improved. 


would be extended 
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But it almost inevitably happens that a 
any mly ] ns 1] ? som ibora ry ) 
} + ; ] , y . wis 
tg | ip Ss sts aeveiops more raplais 
nan others or brings its investigations 


a conclusion and makes its results before 


other phases of the 


same general problem 


are studied. As a result, 


fortunate oc ‘lopment 


‘urrences as 
of large drainage or reclamation enterprises 


without the necessary knowledge of the 


adaptabilities or limitations of the soil after 


it is reclaimed; the distribution of a 


has been devel 


strain of wheat which 
has bee n 


by the plant pathologist ; 


the general planting as a hardy ornamental, 


" ’ 


recommended by horticulturists, of the bar 


berry which later proves to be a disastrous 


host for t] lopment of black stem rust 


of wheat: the introduction into the state 


explorer, of some new and 





valuable fruit or grain which adds to the 


reneral production of the crop, but carries 


with it some parasite which in the new en- 


vironment develops into a disastrous pest; 


or the introduction into the state of an in- 
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. 423 ¢ 
quent discussion Iriendadly eriticism O©L 


work 
that 


the methods and results « research 
insure 


which is in and to 


progress 


when any new project for investigation 1s 


being considered all phases or scientific as- 


pects of the problem may be given due con- 
sideration and properly provided for. 

As a result of the operation of the plan 
thus far, there is a very pronounced growth 


of the general spirit of cooperation at our 
that 


Station. This is so noticeable it 1s 


very frequently commented upon by 


tors to our campus. It seems to insure that 
in the future, the results of our researches 
be made publie with the assurance that 
have withstood the 


different 


they scrutiny of scien- 


tists with many viewpoints and 


have the undivided approval and support 
research force. I believe that 


to avoid in the fu- 


ot our entire 


this will not only serve 


ture the putting out of results of station 


work which have not been fully considered 


from every possible scientific standpoint, 


sastrous results such as have been 


with di 
oned in pre 
pap rs and 
publie confidence in station work, but als 


menti ‘eding paragraphs of this 


with their resultant shock to 


to avoid another eause for some publie lack 
0 ! fidence In tne results of re search 


work. » effect which has been 


produced, in part at least, by the lack of 
cooperation, or what is worse, by direc’ 
controversies or criticisms by scientific men 


work, which 


of each others’ 


have appeared 
from time to time in scientific journals or 
the public press. 

I have discussed this phase of the subject 
in a paper which I read before the Chicago 
t of the Association of Land-Grant 


} 
Ing 


mee 
Colleges in November, but it seems so ap- 
propriate at this place that I venture to 
remarks on that 


repeat here a part of my 


oceasion : 
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The most flagrant example of what I am about 


to discuss and of its effect upon the public mind, 


is to be seen in the reception of so-called ‘‘expert’’ 


from what are technically defined as 


testimony 


‘‘opinion witnesses’’ in court cases I would be 
the very first to disclaim any responsibility for or 


acceptance of the real ‘‘expert’’ character of 
many such witnesses It is easy, of course, to ¢€ 

ploy men who style themselves ‘‘experts’’ to 
testify on either side of any question wl s in 
dispute before a court 3ut there are many cases 


, , ; 
in which men of real technical training and ex 





perience and of mpartial attitude of 
mind are ealled into cour ind express their 
‘fopinions’’ in exact opposition to each other 
The inevitable result is that the judge and ry 
have either to endeavor to decide which of the t 


nesses has the best qualifications for forming his 


opinions or the higher professional standing, so as 
to entitle his opinions to greater weight, or else 
to disregard altogether the opinions expressed by 
experts and to reach their decision on the sis of 


other evidence which, theoretically at least, is less 
expert and less impartial. In very many cases, the 
latter plan seems to be followed and so-ealled ‘‘ex 
pert testimony’’ has little weight in the final ds 
cision; or to state it another way, courts seem to 
have come to hold in very light estes the « 
dence of ‘experts. ’’ 

Now, much as I regret to say it, I believe that 
much the same general reaction ipon the <« rt of 
public opinion is produced by t 
publie criticism of each other’s work a ‘ 


ints which many of our scientific workers seem 


] 

to delight to indulge in. I believe in academi 
freedom of thought, speech and authorshiy I ad 
mit that a sincere desire to prove or disprove the 
correctness of a theory advanced by ther 


worker, or to confirm or disprove the accuracy of 


his observations and conclusions, may be a power 
ful and legitimate incentive to active thor 
oO ighly scientil nrestigation < the same Diem 
by other workere with different technical training 
and experience I might even admit that in some 


eases, the desire to outdo some other investigator 


in a battle of wits, skill and work may be the most 
stimulus to 


the 


’? to win 


young Sclenvists 


powerfu 
American spirit of ‘‘ playing 
But 
true research spirit, ‘‘the love of truth for truth’s 
sake,’ 
tific research. 

I would be the very last to argue against careful 


imbued with 


game I submit that this is not the 


which is the real foundation for all scien- 
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confidence in our publicity sup 
1itural re search work. or WI ‘Th @SLADLIS i naci¢ ) f i 
! wish. therefore, to urge the cultivation agricuitura policy refer 1 ro 


t ; spirit o cooperation as one of the lems, eXali] iS ( 


s toward w h our research workers’ fronted Ke 








namely, the plowing up of her grass lands 
in order to provide a more certain and 


abundant supply of cereal foods for 


more 
her national needs, upon which problems 


the Rothamsted Station was called upon to 
sound scientific advice as a basis for 


rive 


a national policy In this country, sim 


problems present themselves in the 


question of a national policy with refer- 
forage versus 
erops in regions of denser agricul- 


b 


to the production of 
grain 
tural population, or a broad regional pro 
like the ‘‘soft-pork’’ difficulty. 


In short. it is mv belief that 


lem 
agricultural 
research will more and more come to deal 
with broad questions of agricultural policy 
of permanent or enduring import, rather 
than with minor problems of passing in- 
terest or only local importance. Of course, 
local 


local and immediate problems, to which it 
the nee 


each research agency will have its 


ill and alw ays should devote 
essary time and energy to meet the needs 
of its immediate constituency ; but in addi- 


there must be developed a definite 
the 


nerican agriculture. 


tion 


constructive future perman- 
Re- 


based 


st idy of 
ent policies for A 


search work upon which can be 


such contributions as that which our late 
lamented co-worker, Dr. C. G. Hopkins 
designated as ‘‘Soil Fertility and Per- 
manent Agriculture’’ is an ideal toward 
which we all may well strive. 


There is a second significant change in 
the ideals, or at least the scope, of agri- 
eultural research which has been brought 
about by recent developments, and accen- 
tuated by the conditions brought about by 
the World War. I allude now to the nee- 
essity for the extension into the field of 
distribution of farm products of the same 
type of scientific and impartial study that 
has been given to the production of these 
products on the farm. It may be a ques- 


tion whether this is a proper function of 
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the agricultural experiment stations as 


under the terms of the original 


But it 


organized 
Hatch act. 


must he 


some 


is certain that 


provided for 


means 


hear upon these problems the same care- 
study which these sta 
ly to the field of 


ful and impartial 
tions are designed to supp 
agricultural production. 

I do 


hew 


not mean that the 
similar In 


the 


this field are 
capable of solution by Same methods 


which may be employed in the solution of 
t] problems ol crop product on, ete, In 
the latter, a large part at least of the 
factors are physical, can be controlled in 


experimental studies, and are capable of 


measurement by some definite quantitative 


units. The personal equation can be elim- 
inated from the experimental studies and 
applies to the conclusions to be reached 
only as a factor in individual farm man- 


agement. In studies of marketing or 
other distribution practises, however, thess 
conditions do not prevail. The personal, 
or psychological factors ofte: 
or overshadow the purely physical ones. 
definite standards of 


Statistical 


There are no known 


measurement of such factors. 


studies furnish data from which certain 
conclusions may be drawn, but the attribu- 
tion of certain effeets to definite causes is 
as yet largely a matter of personal opinion 
on the part of the investigator. 

that the methods 


followed in this new 


Hence, it is apparent 


of investigation to be 


field are not the same as those used in the 


fields of agricultural research to which the 


experiment stations have thus far been 


devoting themselves. Does this mean that 


some other agency than those now existing 
must be established for this new type of 


agricultural research? I am not sure 


about this. No other agency is so thor- 


oughly embued with the spirit of impartial 


research. No other fiscal ageney has back 
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, ) 
f it the traditions and experience in deal- 
ng with problems about wh there are 
yitroversial public opinions. I believe 


oreover, that in our capacity of leader- 


ship in the development of agricultural 
es, we ought not to balk at this type 
pro ] It would seem to me there 
Ol that the land grant institutions ought 
» extend the inction of research into 
t eld of agricultural economics and to 
S Ss! thers the Same standards for 
reful scientif npartial investigation 
T hev have applied to the problems of 
iltural production lo do this, how 
! Will I quire iehnite re gynition oOo 
rie and ditterent type ot pro lems t 
studied and the necessity for different 
thods of investigation and tor invest! 
r s with different training and experi 
i nave bee sed Tor ir Work up 
» the present time 
Finally, 1 ormulating ir ideals for 
! iltural research ‘ ist recognize 
I tl ith f tne Stateme t tna ‘Agricul 
ture S vot! 1 business and ode ot 
It is easy to see that we may have 
s for agricultural research and ideals 
wricultural life; but is there any such 
I Y” as deals of research in agricultural 
Apparently there is, for our friends 
no are enthusiast students of rural life 
1 us that tnere are more unsolved prob 
s here than in any other field of socio 
M4 al science, 
It seems that this field of study ought n 


to be left sole vy or even largely to invest! 
had their 


in city settlement work or other 


} 


training and 


experience 


urpan problems Certainly, there 


social 
has accumulated in the land grant colleges 


during the past half century, a realization 


sympathy with the conditions of 


country (or to make use of the 


irase so and so eloquently 


commonly 


English cousins—‘‘living on 


our 
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» ( ) ~ f i i i rus 
Ness t i of research 
Wi $s a crit 1 part o | ork 0 
ha l i W I 

} it stat S 
Su CGISCUSSIO is that } | 
i ist been indulging m t out oO 
pl n a meetii vrricultu research 
ers a Ff \ i! now I Si | | »\ 
Ape! hae | St il ‘) 11 Stl y t 
t SS P to t tention 
( he Societ r the Promotion of Agri 
ulti see} lo so regard it, would 
) t ipplication of seienee to 
Thy n $ 0 rr’ ult i ink To 
le? t there is any such thing as social 
sc) e, at least so far as its application to 
thie r? eultuy i] ode of life S concerned. 


Hence, I conelude that it is right for me 
ud humanities r social sid 
ra) ’ iltural ly s on of t} possible 

futuy leals of agrieultu | research. 
[ can not satisfy myself that I have 
icht t liscussion to vell-rounded 
end thout alluding briefly to the fune 
tion of dministrator of agricultural re 
seal } nN tte pti Yr 10 SO organize his 
forees and direct their efforts that the net 
result of their work will be progress to- 
ward the ideals which I have attempted to 
set iy) or toward other ideals 1 those 
which I have presented do not appear to 
him to be the proper ones to pursue. Two 


different onceptions of the general fune- 


tion f » director of publiely 


supported 


research may be held. One is that it 1s 


his duty to ascertain what the publie which 
supports his institution wants or demands 


in the wav of new information and then to 


machinery in operation to meet 


these he eds 


as promptly and as efficiently 
as possible. The other is that the admin 


istrator should be, as nearly as it is pos- 


sible for a human ind to become, a seer 
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shall be constantly in 
lead them 
iness and 


Taneil i] 


prophet who 


or { 
ra pro] 


advance of 


his people seeking to 


to new and better 


wavs of bus 
fe Perhaps, this is a rather 


conception. Yet we are called upon to 


exercise it to a degree whenever we are 
] te > >9 ‘ 
asked to prepare our ‘‘five-year’’ or ‘‘ten 
year’’ plans for the future by our un 
versity presidents, and to esser degre 
wi we h \ 0 pre pare our nienn! ud 
gets for presentation to the legislature in 


anticipation of future work. Toa 


at least. men of selence 1 ust De leaders 


rather than foll the onward mareh 


owers 1h 


of progress. In the past, we have some- 


times been tempted to act as a sort of 


provost guard following in the 


rear to 


pick up these failures which have dropped 


behind, find the eause for the difficulty, 


remedy it if possible and set the laggard 


idea apace with its forward-moving com- 


ons. But in reality it is our function 


] 


e advance guard, blazing the 


to he th 


way 


ever deeper and deeper into the inex- 


plored eountry before us. 
The publie demand wpon us will always 
i . 
be for information that is ‘‘practical.’’ I 


have tried to emphasize throughout this 


paper that the problems which we are to 
study in an ever-growing, larger and 
larger, way are those which have a most 


intimate association with the needs of agri- 
culture as a business and as a mode of life. 
My thought is now to emphasize the need 
direction of agri- 
that 
only will it meet the need for definite in- 


for such broad-minded 


cultural research as will insure not 


formation as to how to meet the thousand 
and one immediate problems in the busi- 
ness of operating a farm under present 
but 


forward to 


} 


also will be constantly 
the 


agriculture is to 


conditions: 
looking 


American 


which 
More 


seek to recognize the 


ideals for 
stand. 


and more, we must 


broader aspects of our problems in their 
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iti to g ral principles and under | . f . 
res ntil a s l a Cireliimsta S Du 
Now f ever, 1s e when your lue main \ mm 
voung men shall dream dreams and yout ron s efs. One is that s 
( en set VislIons ( The new day lh pertect V“ ib | \ i 
l iral S ! nd life. ul " . ed S 
R. W. THATCHER ind ti s that tl nf] , 
J i) 
i ! would exert ar n 
ET or A¢ r 
ressul ‘ ! al SO I 
OF MINNESOTA 
A I . qd aen al 
" 7 te ] ons 
PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS TO STATE r) 
. ~~ a ? < 
UNIVERSITIES 
. ¢ 4 (yu \ ij S 
many large benefactions during the 
: . ~ \ ms i . 
st few vears to endowed colleges and w 
. =" ’ nem at tl pportu mon m 
rsities emphasize by their very number ‘ 
’ : i ras! I n make | | \ 
ind munificence the meagerness of private 
. \ re pre \ riy nm tay F S 
Pitts State ubnlversitiles In spite of . 
‘ . HSSCO] ? ' mos rene IS 
respectable age I the iatter and otf the 
. aD (i SLA lll versities are unabnle (iis 
rongs of graduates issuing every yeal ; 
— ie st he pense with fees from students, to fu . 
from their halls, little beyond moderate . ' 
._* . ; Tres XtL-DOOKS and supplies » Dulld a 
prizes and scholarsh ps fall to their aid 
; , suficient number of dorm 
Their alumni prosper, presumably, in the 
. ; ‘onstruction ind eq rime t \ A 
same degree as the alumni of Harvard, . , 
. : . . : aemanas, and to matlmtain 1 satistactor 
Yale, or Princeton, and their love for their 
’ : Salarv-Seale (in ne « trary 5 
ma mater is surely not less. A substan 
: > 41 . 1 are on th increase, and salaries move 
proportion of them continues to resiae 
— ce ¢ =< ‘ , slowls aS Justice. It is on \ al imse ? eK 
he state which furnished them with nat 
, : , ol Ilunds that universities have peen 
r education, and they can not rema e 
> os abie to tak Care OL These 1 
Y rant ol the needs ot their instituth : 
tions. lr i situa ‘ y line | il i 


They are undoubtedly susceptible to th 
man sentiments, ambitions, and ph al 


‘ ; , ‘ourse, be aecessible even to students w 
ropie tendencies which characterize both 


. . are without the means for meeting ord 
those who, having attended endowed . 
} . 4s } <i. nary Ving-expenses an thie lathers 
leges and universities, leave material re . 
| Stat nivers sp il rarded xs 
membraneces, and those who, never having ; 
attended any college or university, like the Provision as a ni ay Guu pita 


Carnegies, the Rockefellers, the Fricks, COMMtantl Of popwiar  highe 


W het} er or not a Co lege career might hav 


promote the cause of higher learning by ex 


traordinary donations more or less admir- een put within the reach of every boy and 
ably applied. Yet the sons and daughters girl in the past is a much more debatabl 
’ the state universities fail, as a rule, to topic than that it can be don " Lt 
erect to themselves, to their kinsmen, or to can not be done. The cost is prohibit 


humanity those monuments truly more As enrolment and administrat 


lasting than bronze. penses mount, the state universities fi 











4 Z 


reasing mor ff make both 
ds meet. Their funds are derived in ge 
ral from pu revenues based on a sys 
m of taxation inherited from a distant 
as ind adapted to an obsolete standard 
if university activities and disbursements 


Where the university is entirely dependent 


) rislative appropriation, it can justly 

n ) that share of the revenues 
whi s usually allotted to in considera 

) f the needs of the other state depart 
ments and institutions. Unless, in times 
like the present, radieal innovations in tax 
ition methods are resorted to, the univer 
sity remains practically at a atandstill, if 


it does not actua ly retrograde. 


The phe 
building 


suspension of the 


nomenon of a 


and equipment program and the cessation 


of valuable academic undertakings is not a 


rare one in university cireles to-day. It 


may be said to the credit of university 


execu are foregoing projects 


ives that they 


to their hearts in order to save what 


dear 


ever may be possible for the salary-roll. 


In a few favored loealities, where the leg 


islative appropriation is supplemented by 


a mill-tax or by income from lands or min 


eral properties, the situation is not so 


stringent. But even there, salaries are not 


much above the average, save in those 


cases in which the competition for notable 
men has become keen: and large outlays in 
behalf of the student-body or the elimina- 
incidental, library, 


tion of matriculation, 


hospital, and laboratory fees are 


unknown. 
The notion that private benefactions 
influenee on 


The 


time is past when donors might have wished 


would exert an unwholesome 


state universities is likewise incorrect. 


to dominate the policies of their beneficiar- 
The 
main academically independent, in so far 
and it is in 


ies. large endowed universities re 


as the givers are concerned: 


conceivable that any state university should 
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to surrender or to curtail its lib 


erty of action through the ace 


eptance “y 
In the long run, any edueéa- 


~omes simply a memorial. 


If 1S under terms with which a 
self-respecting university could not com 

t + ] . ? , ] A + . 
ply, it may always be refused. The unity 


of thought and ideals which marks the uni- 
versities as a whole, the cosmopolitan 
character of their faculties, and the non- 


sectarian and non-partizan nature of the 
student-body are ample protection against 
individual encroachment. 

involved in bene- 


The dangers private 


s under- 


factions become absolutely nil if it 
stood that they can not be applied as sal- 
aries or as increases in salary: for, in my 
humble opinion, university boards of gov- 
ernment and university executives would 
be the first to decline gifts so offered, and 
they would in this position receive the cor- 
dial support of the people of the state. It 
is not in this direction that private gifts 
should be The 


provinee of private aids lies in 


encouraged. legitimate 
promoting 
scholarship, in assisting students, in fur 


nishing equipment which the university 


can not yet procure, in presenting libraries, 
unions, 


The field for 


private giving to state universities is wide, 


in erecting dormitories, students’ 


gymnasiums and the hike. 


and the good which may be accomplished is 


inealeulable. The fact that the custom has 


not taken root is no evidence as to its de- 


sirability. There is no obstacle against its 
becoming a common and favorite practise 
among patriotic and well-to-do citizens of 
the state. 

A concrete example will show most ef- 
fectively how private benefactions have 
broadened the scope of a particular State 
university and enriched its facilities, while 


avoiding conflict with the functions of the 
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odie 


visla body in its capacity as the pur sively consulted as a model fo 
vor of educational income. struction of journalistic halls ther 
Chr names stand out conspicuously vers R Mr. Neff is a graduat 
nong the well-wishers of the University  scho f journalism of the Univers f 
f Missouri. The Rollins family, of Co Missouri and has by his gift perpetuated 


int Louis, and Ward Andrew Neff, of father, a journalist of prominenee. Had 


ia. Missouri, Charles R. Gregory, of n most fitting m 


sas City, have modestly performed Mr. Neff 1 volunteered this testim 
rvices of high merit to the university and of his affection for the University of Mis 
ts students which may profitably be souri, it 1s almost rtain that the school « 
f to heart by persons of means inter journalism wouid ive had ft fit d S WOrK 
| in the progress of similar state in hampered in its former crowded quarters 
itions. There have never arisen in eco? for an indefinite period 
yn with their benefactions any ques lhe most consideral In many res 
ns of appropriateness or of political or pects, the most significant private benefac 
ersonal influence. Their gifts have been tion received by the University of Missou 


ted gladly in the cordial and disinter is that now known as the William Alex 


| spirit with which they have been ander Gregory Educational Fund, so name 
l n aeccordan \\ nh tl wishes I the dor 
| history of the University of M Charles R. Gregory. Its inception appear 
iri can not be written without a chapter to have been partly a matter of chan 

the R Ins fam) \ The establishme t Wher ( aries R tr! ror tl DY i 


ns, and its welfare has always bee the disposit of his fortune, he was, | 
d over by some member of the fam eredibly informe n some doubt as t 
More specifically the Rollins family » proceed A frie if th | . ; ¢ 


s founded six scholarships as a recogni Missouri, with who 
{ merit and character, made available suggested that he leave some of his m 


ind which now amounts to about $50, to the university The idea seemed 


000 ‘‘for the purpose of edueating such in tremely novel to Mr. Gregory, for he had 
gent youths of Boone county, both male assumed that the state provides in all thir 
female, as might be unable to educate for the state university and that it wou 
mselves,’” and beautified the athletic be presumption in any individual te off 
perty of the university. Of these enter- to supplement the efforts of the state. H 
ses, the first two would never have been allowed himself, however, to be persuad 
ilized through the state treasury, and the’ by this friend of the university, who w 
rd would have been delayed for years. also his friend, and made over to the | 
Mr. Neff’s gift has taken the form of a_ versity of Missouri the sum of appr 
endidly equipped structure for the mately a quarter of a million dollars for 
using of the school of journalism. It the encouragement of scholarship and 
1as the distinetion of being the first build financial assistance ‘‘to such student u 
ng in the United States, if not in the university as may show themselves wor 
rid, erected for the teaching of jour of it by their characters, al 


1? 


sm, and will without question be exte: f such assistance 








Jit 

The Greg Fund has 1914, been 
valua friend to students, not only 
f Missou t her s S as we and 
. . m ! encourage 
I ) otner Tactor 
Univ Missow By it a 
! al is graduate L¢ owships 
sc} irships W a stipend of S200 
$400, enior scholarships with a 
nab of $lO0, ten freshman scholarships 
vith a stipend f $150 nd an Aid Fund 
‘ stuae sys who need » borrow Ihe 
. rsh} ma iSIIV Y% with the best 
eount? sin r t at the 
endowed univers s does not have to be 
deducted in order to arrive at their actua 

money Value e recipients. 
The (i ror Aid | und Sa complete i? 
ition in itself. It can expend annually 
n lit rhborhood of $10,000 in loans and 


permits students to borrow up to $200 a 
year. Interest is charged at the rate of 
four per it. The date of maturity of the 
otes is almost always fixed by the stu 


added that 


the latter have been remarkably faithful to 


dents themselves, and it may be 


ligations. Sinee the principal is 


invested and sinee the loans are re 


‘ undly 
irned with interest, the fund will, in the 
COUTS* time, assu l proportions 
nd make feasible other useful ente rprises, 


¢ from memory as a former chair 


man of the Gregory Committee, I should 


nearly 400 different students have 


1914 and that the total 


sav that 


been helped since 


vans has been almost exactly 


amount ¢ 


+ + ] 
a thus granted 


( 


S30,000, 


students would never have 


received from the state—a very consider 
ble number of the best tvpe of students of 
the colleges of the university would not 
have been able to obtain a unive rsity edu- 
¢ation What the fund has meant to the 


‘ommiuttee 


i iu Oll 
goo! man who wanted to make sm 
the often hard road of the college studer 
The University of Missouri has 


cited as an example of wise giving and as 
ustration of the way in wl rie! 
persons of means may further the interes 
of higher education in the state witl 
nterfering with the funetions of the stat 
r with the liberty of the university. TT) 
theory that private benefactions can not 
should not be made to state universities 
nothing but an inhibitive notion and ¢ 
advantageously be dispensed with. 


‘ 
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monstrate in a most eloquent 1 
ing teachers, physicians, lawyers 
ess-me engineers, journalists, farm 
liers who ] » meade e the f 
rs who have made use of t] ind 
nanimous in their cratitude t dor 


whos pinions 


mitiney never knew, 


hever learn, ana 


stes they will 


them was merely that 


J. WARSHAW 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 
WE le iT! from the 7 imes Educat nals 


nding committee ft sider, devis 
irry out sp schemes oI wot 
r wom vho are unemploy 
Y? o 1) ties r portu t 3 
jut sly fected as a result of lit 
sing t of the war. The committ S 
»wered to dispense the residue of the Q 
Work for Women” Fund, and a further s 
£500,000 has been allocated by the ex 
mmitt f the National Relief Fund. 17 
mmittee is largely the sam ; that 
3 res sib r the adn strat 
. ected -by the Qu s “Work f 
yme} Fund during the w vith t] ( 
Tal I vy members Che members 
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all teachers are employed by the year, there 


will be no effort to break present contracts, but 
at the close of the present school year no 


liated with labor organizations will 
The an- 


yn said: 


be nominated for appointments. 


nouncement of the board of educati 

An analysis of the vote of the recent election 
which authorized for a year only the present tax 
rate for school purposes, is not reassuring, and the 


board are anxious for the teach 


members of the 
ers’ welfare as well as for the safety of the school 
system that a continuation of that rate should not 
But a 


those who are to teach all the chil 


be jeopardized formal alliance with a 
trade union of 
dren of the people can not be helpful, and may 
prove fatal to such a continuation. 

But over and above that practical objection, it 
is the opinion of each of the members of the board 


at the conference that the alliance of any teacher 


with a labor organization, or affiliation with any 
trade union, is contrary to good publie policy and 


inimical to the interests of the schools, and the 
members will feel bound to give expression to that 
conviction in discharging every duty that hereafter 
as members of the board. 


falls on them 


According to a press statement the higl 
school Teachers Association, numbering about 
90 per cent. of the personnel, or about 400 
members, recently voted to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor through the 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union. 
This vote followed a discussion of months, with 
demands for salary increases and the resigna- 
tion of two high-school principals, two assist- 
ant principals and several instructors who al- 
leged inability to live on the salary paid. The 
non-union public and the newspapers of St. 
Louis are opposing the teachers and backing 
the stand taken by the board. Union labor in 
St. Louis musters about 85,000 members and 
naturally is favoring the move of the high- 
school teachers. It is said that there is some 
possibility that the Grade Teachers Associa- 
tion will follow in the path taken by the High 


School Association. 


AFFILIATION OF THE NEW YORK STATE COL 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of an affiliation 


between the state college of agriculture at 
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Ithaca and the State Experiment Station at 
Each institution maintains its pres- 


the new 


Geneva. 
ent organization and functions, but 
an exchange of 
two 


arrangement makes possible 


work and workers between the institu- 
tions. 

Farmers of the state have long realized that 
the college and the experiment station have 
The Geneva, 


largely 


common. station at 


has 


search, or investigation, though it 


much in 


however, been restricted to re- 


has been 
called upon to do some extension; the college 
of agriculture has combined teaching and ex- 
with scientific inquiry into agricul- 


The 


the two institutions have always been 


tension 


tural problems. relationships between 
har- 
friction or 


Neverthe- 


less, a closer relationship between the two will 


monious and there has been no 


unnecessary duplication of work. 
result in certain definite advantages. 
Through the affiliation which has just been 
accomplished, it will be possible for workers 
at the college of agriculture to have access to 
the materials and laboratories at Geneva sta 


tion, and investigators at the station ean 


advance their research by means of the facili- 
The increased opportunity for 


ties at Ithaea. 
conference thus afforded will remove the 
likelihood of unnecessary overlapping; at the 


same time there will be a better mutual under- 
standing of the work in process at the two 
institutions. 

Furthermore, authorities at Cornell point 
out that it is apparent that there will be ad- 
vantage to the farm interests of the state in 
that the workers at Geneva can utilize, so far 
as may be helpful, the extension organization 
at Cornell. It will be possible also for the 
men at the State Experiment Station, who 
heretofore have been largely restricted to sci- 
entific investigation, to pass on the results of 
their investigations by means of occasional 
lectures directly to the more advanced stu- 
dents at Ithaca. 
institutions have 


In one the two 


been working toward the same end, both of 


respect 


them having been engaged in investigation. 
Now, with a closer cooperation in the investi- 
gational field it is thought that more intensive 
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change inv es no additional costs 
change in the status f these men 


respective institutions. They will have 


required duties in the new 


tution to which they have been appointed 


s to either. 
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r = T ~ a 4 
1 | : ¢ xz t Over t terest« 
1. Tha of this faculty that . relations. This occasion is t 
A 1 . Pe . 1s is r ya pu f ‘ ] appropria ne ¢ vhich t i 
+ gor +) eople of t} t SCT nitv of roos < ¢ 3 
) vea or ir \ inia ind that the pos ~ D ng t k « tk i 
ef + e ersit is part the educat I g < i ¢ « + rd 
. i ol state s! i M4 ito tl I . t > U I r rest ta ves 
| P . gly su] rted resent at ¢ ug 3 eon “ ‘ 
2. That it 1s t eliet ¢ this f v it this Dra ind to at i esses and s 
a r + RS wrt hw t stat ma lays pre eding, 
@ meet fey venliaed and mest encoeentally pees H. M. Barrerr, | East D 
ted vy tl ‘ lance flice of r provost H Q ) } ns ] 
Dr. Edgar F. Sn ho has accomplished so n naa ~~ 
_ ] { 
“ yt s ort se W resent t! g Pin . 
sect ha i ie voalt ee sate Tailehe f tf educa t the I 
_ cordial coonerat : r governor rado, beg g with tl i 
] vt owe rt} iw that s 1 it Ihe y ot } ( ntr HI cS t P 1] 
POs le to per le Provost Smith withdraw his ner } dent of li 
resignati 1 sik ssor 1 be sen with due air educ t I tl Na | 1 t 
regard to iis ty ft retain and foster the ¢ Ass t tort r wr de t ~ 
yperat of the " ilth of Pennsylvania I" hers’ Ass { d vw 189 
ler that there mav he deve ed in the near fu 1903 editor of the Co] do S l J r? 
ture a niversity systen t large worthy of this 


+. That we eS the operatiol the oard gricuitul teaching and director I r r 
of trustees and of the alumni of this university in tension service at the college r agriculture, 
the furtherance of this policy. Syracuse University, has been ¢ ted pre 

5. That a copy of this expression of poliey be dent of the North Dakota S l of Science 
sent to the board of trustees, W ahpe ton. 

ARTHUR H. QUINN, my ; 
Perr BE. ScuELLINe. A. T. Stuart, former superintendent 
Watton B. McDANIEL, schools of Washington, D. C., and now direct 

Committee Representing the College Faculty of intermediate instruction, has been conti: 

n othce despite the fact that ] has atta 
the retirement age of seventy, by special order 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS of tin tant oll chen, 
Dr. Cuartes W. Eutot celebrated his eighty 

alae gaa at his home in Cambridge on cently accepted the superintendency at Pitts 

aE SU. field, Mass., was given a farewell reception 1} 
Dr. Davin Prescott Barrows was installed 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN F. Gannon. who ri 


s coworkers in the schools of Worcester. 

as president of the University of California on , 

ae : CHARLES EK. Gorton, for thirty-eight ve 

March 23. The invitation sent out to Ameri- : ae ; 
° . > 4 superintendent of pub 

ean and foreign institutions of learning reads: 


The regents of ; ; a } 
u ard of education because of ill health. 


N. E. Hessentvus has tendered his resignat 


the university, will be celebrated at Berkeley on as superintendent of the Johnson County 


the Univers ty of California have } 


the honor to announce that the iu 1uguration f 


David Prescott Barrows, newly elected president of 


Charter Day, the fifty-second anniversary of the (Iowa) schools to take effect on Apr 11 Mr 
iniversity on March 2 Hessenius will accept a position as cashier 


Mr. Barrows has long been intimately concerned a Minnesota bank. 
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tn ht, I far e would say: “ Be of good 
ultimate dilemmas is 
here. The mor f the same quality for 

ch you contend is on your side. Within 


the college or in other soldierly fields, keep 


ct I ci « ipe t 3 W 

. ¥ 
tbound 

T} il SOK I ot The Tfeaching proiess 
which has become aroused nd courageous t 
speak, write ganize, and propose occupies a 
yx hic t ‘ rrirMor ’ ‘ ; ea noe? } 

por 

ntting Vy expre ssed he r this Tae they 


fessors.” In these days of pressure somewhat 
relieved it is possible for the antithesis of th 
courageous attitude which James defends to 


prevail. Fresh insights may dim, unpopular 


CO! elu mons ¢ f seis nee may be unexpressed, 


and the pre ls herit pre of ntelliec ual 
ntegritv d ned In no her sense than 


f of Uy rsit Prof rs n his report 

a wel he at red by t! ‘ wno are 

sensitive 1 the danger of a cumulative de 

‘ lization of the ellectual life of America 
the coming generatio! 

“What Makes a Life Significant” s a 
theme on which James, of all others, | i 
right to be heard 

Eduea 4 larg ng as it does our horizon a d 
perspective, is a eans of multiplying our idea 
of bringing new ones to view And your < eve 
professor with starched = shirt ind = =s}x wies 


would, if a stock of ideal by itself 





enough to render a life the most 
absolutely gil int of would be 
completely lind in despising him for a prig, a 
pedant and a parody; and all our now insight into 
the divinity « mus¢ r ] r would Ix toge her 
off the track of truth 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, December 27, 1919 


2‘* Talks to Teachers,’’ pages 293-294 
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method of instr repre- 1. Is s conereti 
. ‘ . to . deve I o ter ler "y I , leed yw it 1 ere es lo is 
al e examunatior fa < siderable , Met) ] . . ¢ + f —_ 


: ( ‘ 
he use nd de nnit f t S met! rd ] D I Ss fr te ] T n 
racentiv that 1 v ser us attempts a 
! i the pr ‘ have been 1 de and it And i these 
| | y ; rrnese th e uniform T idd ? 
s been evident thus far 6. A solu r 
riter has selected for purposes of cette Guanes 
stration three of these attempts at the 7. Its pile r 3 ething f 
formulatior f the characteristics of the value t the pup 
nroject. These reproduced here are among For present purposes it is unnecessary to 
most thoughtful and suggestive of th reproduce further definitive efforts. In all of 
forts at definition and at the same time are’ the above, two points of agreement are to be 
able as showing varying points of view. noted; first, that the project arises out of a 
[The first is that of David Snedden' whose felt need for a solution which results in the 
characteristics includes these items: organization of knowledges, experiences, and 
1) The undertaking always involves a_ skills toward this foreseen end; and secondly, 
rtain unity the production and evaluatior f an objective 


(b) The learner clearly perceives the end product by the pup 
rr outcome at all times. With the first of these the writer is in full 
(c) The standards of achievement are al- accord, and, taken bv itself. it seems to cor 
iys objective—so much so that the pupil stitute a very good approach to the sought 
1 his fellows could accurately evaluate the for definitior With respect to the second, 
product in an amateur or commercial way its validity is more open to questio If ob 


1) The undertaking is of such a nature  jectivity of result is an unvar r accompani 


7 I 
that its completion will require the applica- ment of project teaching, w that not set a 
tion of previously acquired knowledge and definite range of applicability to the use of 
skill, and probably the acquisition of some’ the project? In certain school subjects like 
new experiences, knowledges and skills. manual training, domestic arts, me phases 


The second attempt at definition is that of of natural science, and the like, pur ob 


J. C. Moore? whose views are briefly as jective results are quite p ble, but t 13 


, ) . lar igre nd 1 y other sel h 
1. A felt need growing out of the environ , , 


Recognition of the interests, native in . 
stincts and preferences of the pupil, oo aw Se a ee a ae 
}. A search for related material, stated -_ ee 2 — _ 
4. Organization of results. Se Cemmnerres Is i ae ro Ss 
The last characterization to be prese nted is — » i _ ar red objectivit not the 


: T * as eal end in view but rather visible guide 
that of J. A. Randall.* The descriptive "™ ; 


: i” tr the +, >t Y no «ot the v1 arts ro anf ] 
haracté risties here are: aEeN e . . . \s ‘ ul 
processes? Educat . t 
1 Snedden, David, ‘‘The Project as a Teaching 
y o9 - . . ter I tne | ‘ T I 1) l 
Unit,’’ ScHooL AND Society, 4: 419-23 
. . m . a > ee u a = , au at ; ; ‘ + , n : | 
2 Moore, J. C., ‘‘ Project Science, Progressive, i 
School Science and Mathematics, 16, 686-90 guidance ne aeve pm : types 
3 Randall, J. A., ‘‘ Project Teaching,’’ N. E. A of nervous reactions The objective pect is 


Proceedings, 1915, 1009-12 I ental to, and indicat i, the r 


A hms 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE MATTER WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AT e beginning he present month 
there were 23,460 teachers in the city schools, 


exclusive of substitutes. Of these, 20,419 were 


womel There were 1,021 resignations in 
1919, as compared with 385 in 1915. There 
ere 147 re nat s January i920, as 
compared 45 I Ja ry L Veé I igo 


There have been no fewer than 1.018 resigna- 


tions since the DeL ning ot the present school 

} o1¢ TY) } e 
ear—since September, 1919 the total of 
Ul ( who tor I IS re ns seve ed their 
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f the superior 

In practically every 
ve been tried the 
ive d ne that he women by 
about ten points 
s tests 


the individual 


the men were su- 


The scores 


se tests 


the women. The median scores for 


the te stand as follows: 


8, the first 


lly test No. 


of arithmetical ability and the latter 


and spec i 


information, show significant 
sex differences in In the 


the differences are hardly 


one of general 
favor of the men. 
other cases sig- 
nificant a 
Oberlin 


as compared with 


freshnien are 


high the 
typical army scores. 
cent. made A grades (135 points and abové), 
freshmen 


In the army about 4 per 
whereas 70 eent. of Oberlin 
made 135 
9 or 10 
105 
Oberlin 


per 


points or better. In the army only 


per cent. made grades (between 


cent, of 


Only 12 


w the army grade of 


and 135 points), while 26 per 


freshmen made this grade. 

Oberlin students fell bel 

B, and 10 of these were in the C plus division, 

plus was considered sufficiently high 
The 


foreigners distinctly 


though C 


for an 


, 


officer in the army. two very 


‘Ww scores were made by 
handicapped with the language who are taking 
the college. 


nly a limited schedule in 


and 
The 


and women at 


points. 


median score 


Dickinson College le the average 


for the Brown University freshman men was 
apparent]; 
classical 
points 
The e 


students reasons. In 


1S pre ybably ( 


7 


the first place, for t years practic- 


ally no students ha wed to enter 


the college from the lowest third of the grad 
uates of their respective high schools. Sec 


ondly, the maximum enrollment in the college 
department has been set at about 


the 


1,000 stu- 


dents. As the applications on part of 


women in particular have been much larger 
th ISO 


reserve several “openings” in the 


in number than accepted, it has been 
possible to 
freshmen class for students of exceptional 
applied 


school 


mark in 


ability even though such students 


the 
A score appr aching 


the year. 
the 


rare; 


late summer before 


army camps, even amon omeer was 


while in the freshmen two men and a 


young woman made 200 points, them 
seventeen years of age and the other sixteen. 


ascertain all those who 


Care was taken to 
There were 
had taken the 


blank), and 


had even seen the tests before 


} 


five men and two women who 


test before (probably a different 
in each of these cases 10 points was deducted 
the average 


test 


were given to 


a ° 
from the total score made, since 


taking the once 18 


The tests 


were ci ymparatively 


practise effect from 


about this amount. 


all students when they 


fresh, early Monday morning. 


Epwarp S. Jones 
*ROFESSOR, 


COLLEGE 


ASSISTANT 
OBERLIN 








